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equivalents, and to bring Greek conceptions into a
form suited to the Hebrew mind. But, in every formal
respect, the Greek and the Hebrew ways of thinking
are antagonistic, even where the matter or content
of their thought is most similar. The Hebrew mind
is intuitive, imaginative, almost incapable of analysis
or of systematic connexion of ideas. It does not hold
its object clearly and steadily before it, or endeavour
exactly to measure it; rather it may be said to
give itself up to the influence of that which it con-
templates, to identify itself with it and to become
possessed by it Its perceptions of truth come to
it in a series of vivid flashes of insight, which it
is unable to co-ordinate. For the most part it
expresses its thought symbolically, and it constantly
confuses the symbol with the thing signified, or
only corrects the deficiencies of one symbol by setting
up another. In his native language, the Hebrew has
only the scantiest means of expressing the dependence
of one thought upon another or of building up a
connected argument. If a complex object be por-
trayed by him, it is only in large and indefinite outlines
and never as an ordered system of related parts.
Hence he is almost incapable either of grasping prosaic
fact in its bare simplicity, or of rising to a scientific
consciousness of general laws; he lives rather in * a
consciousness of the unanalysed whole, which presents
itself now in one aspect and now in another, as when